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The style of the book reflects the author 's journalistic work. Wit, home- 
ly philosophy, and good stories abound. A characteristic story is told of 
an interview when as governor of Michigan he had gone to Indiana as a 
guest of that state. A fine old gentleman named Kantz, of German ex- 
traction, remembered well Osborn 's early escapades and particularly one 
in which he had thrashed another boy "right in church" for calling him 
a vile name, had tried to get a shotgun to kill him, was arrested, tried, 
and acquitted, but socially ostracized. On meeting the governor of Mich- 
igan the old man exclaimed : "Is dis der real Chase Osborn? Vat, ain't 
you hung yet 1 ' ' 

The volume contains many items of historical interest relating to the 
mining industries of the upper peninsula of Michigan and to political 
conditions in the state at the time Mr. Osborn was governor. 

George N. Fuller 

James Baird Weaver. By Fred Emory Haynes. [Iowa biographical 
series. Edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh] (Iowa City: State 
historical society of Iowa, 1919. 494 p. $2.00) 

This book sketches with comparative rapidity the boyhood life of 
James B. Weaver on the Iowa farm, deals with his civil war experiences 
in greater detail, and then occupies itself with a lengthy account of his 
political career as republican, greenbacker, populist, and democrat. 
Weaver was "a skirmisher," a pioneer in the tangled wilderness of 
apathy and corruption which reigned in politics in the latter half of the 
past century. Before his death in 1912 he had seen enacted into law 
many, though not by any means all, of the reforms which he had advo- 
cated as leader of "a minor minority," and time had proved him a 
prophet of the new social order. 

The paucity of significant material for the biographer's study made 
his task a difficult one; the scrapbook and the single letter file which 
constitute the bulk of the "Weaver papers" apparently contain little of 
indirect or unconscious revelation, of the sort of thing that Weaver might 
have said or written as a man, not as a public character. The other 
source material, such as speeches and newspaper reports, must of course 
have been prepared for public consumption. In using these sources, the 
writer makes little attempt at a critical evaluation. He says of certain 
newspaper accounts that they are "so plainly partisan and unfair to 
[Weaver] . . . that little dependence can be placed upon them"; 
but he quotes newspaper praise of Weaver without commenting on the 
bias of the source. He has consulted files of various Iowa newspapers 
and of the Congressional record, but has apparently paid scant attention 
to newspaper comment outside Iowa and the west, and has neglected 
what might be a fertile field of material — the greenback, populist, and 
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labor newspapers. He has made only slight use of two important manu- 
script collections, the Donnelly papers belonging to the Minnesota his- 
torical society and the Weller papers in the library of the Wisconsin 
historical society. 

The sources which he did consult, however, rather obtrude themselves 
upon the reader in long and frequent quotation and in paraphrase so 
detailed that at times the trees obscure the woods. Considering the 
scanty amount of personal material consulted, the book is too long. It 
suffers from the inclusion of unimportant and sometimes irrelevant 
detail. One questions, for instance, whether it was essential to list the 
names of those of Weaver's children who were able to attend his golden 
wedding celebration; and one ponders in vain to find the historical sig- 
nificance of the fact that at his funeral services the Yeomen sat directly 
behind the ladies of the Women's Christian temperance union, and that 
it was Mr. P. V. Evans who sang Does Jesus care ? 

E. H. B. 

From Vauquois hill to Exermont. A history of the Thirty-fifth division 
of the United States army. By Claire Kenamore. (St. Louis: 
Guard publishing company, 1919. 435 p. $2.00) 
This book is evidently designed primarily for the veterans of the 
division. Thus the last 175 pages comprise an appendix containing com- 
plete rosters of the division personnel. The narrative text touches briefly 
on the organization of the division from Missouri and Kansas national 
guard units and its service in a quiet sector of the Vosges; it deals at 
great length with its service in the first five days of the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. The book is illustrated with good photographs of battlefield 
scenes in Prance and has a good though small reproduction of the French 
general staff map for the division's scene of operations in the Argonne. 
There is no index. 

As an account of the Thirty-fifth's operations in the Meuse-Argonne 
the book is of value from the historian's point of view. True, a large 
part of it is made up of narratives of individual heroism ; but the account 
of the operations was apparently compiled in part at least from inter- 
views taken immediately after the division was relieved. A fair number 
of messages and orders are introduced ; but the author seems to regard 
them with a proper degree of critical caution. Further, he lets the 
division's shortcomings and failures be seen through the lines of his nar- 
rative. 

The division probably did not have the success the character of its 
personnel deserved. On the first day it took Vauquois hill, one of the 
two commanding heights between Argonne and Meuse. Pressing on, the 
advance units finally reached Exermont ; but they were too far weakened 



